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IN the Bulletin for June, 1907, the plans for the new building were illustrated and described. During 
the construction of the building few changes were introduced, and the work proceeded with sufficient 
rapidity to permit the use of certain rooms before December, 1 908. The general principles governing 
the plans are clearly seen in the completed building, principles not wholly new, but applied with a 
consistency and thoroughness that are distinctly new. The adaptation of rooms to the exhibits, " the 
provision in each room for an illumination appropriate in amount, kind, and direction to the objects 
there to be displayed," the arrangement of the rooms so as to secure to each department a distinct series 
of rooms with independent approach, — these ideals are realized in a remarkable degree. The plans 
further provided for a principal exhibition on the main floor with rooms for compact exhibition and study 
on the floor below. As the installation has proceeded, the wisdom of these provisions has become more 
and more evident. 

The structural separation of the building into departments representing peoples instead of arts has 
quite generally lent itself to an historical arrangement. It has been possible in each department to 
provide a definite chronological sequence of exhibits, while at the same time there were rooms on one 
floor or the other for such larger collections as those of Chinese porcelains, Japanese pottery, Greek 
painted vases, and the Way Collection in the Egyptian Department. Except for these collections of 
special objects, the arrangement within each department has followed historical lines. For instance, 
the Nearer Orient Room contains pottery, metal-work, woodwork, brocades, velvets, and rugs ; the 
Fifth Century Greek Room has not only marbles and bronzes, but painted vases, coins, and gems also ; 
even in some of the painting galleries furniture of the period is introduced. Probably this course would 
not be possible for art museums with very large collections. With collections which can be arranged 
in this way, the absence of monotony is a relief to the visitor, while the different objects from the same 
general period and locality throw light on each other. Just as a technical museum, like the South 
Kensington, naturally arranges its objects by material and technique, so an art museum may fittingly bring 
together objects in which the same artistic spirit is manifested. The result is that the objects in any one 
room, often most different in the materials employed, are essentially homogeneous from the point of view 
of art ; and, further, that the development of art in a country may be roughly traced by proceeding in 
order through the rooms of some one department. 

Within each room the attempt has been made to install the objects in such wise that each one may 
be seen to good advantage, without crowding, and in harmonious surroundings. The rooms themselves 
are absolutely without architectural adornment, and the walls are finished in very light, soft shades, that 
nothing may attract the eye of the visitor from the objects therein displayed. The only exception is in 
the Department of Chinese and Japanese Art, where simple forms of woodwork are introduced in order 
to secure an appropriate and natural setting for these objects. In a word, the installation has been care- 
fully studied to help the visitor to see and enjoy each object for its own full value. 

Such success as has been attained is due in no small degree to the assistance of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Installation. The Museum was fortunate enough to secure the aid of the following persons 
to serve on this committee : Holker Abbott, Thomas Allen, Joseph Randolph Coolidge, Jr., Ralph 
Adams Cram, Charles Hopkinson, Miss Alicia Mulliken Keyes, Guy Lowell, Francis Gair Macomber, 
John Endicott Peabody, Joseph Lindon Smith, Richard Clipston Sturgis, Edmund Charles Tarbell, 
Mrs. George Tyson, and Charles Howard Walker. The procedure has been as follows : Plans were 
prepared by the persons in charge of each department. These plans were repeatedly revised with the 
advice of a sub-committee of the above committee and by the Committee on the Museum, as the 
objects gradually were put in place. The result has been that suggestions from persons representing 
widely different points of view have constantly been considered by the staff in the effort to secure the 
best results. It has been the work of the Director, who has been present at all the meetings of these 
committees and sub-committees, besides working with each member of the staff, to seek to secure such 
harmony as was desirable in the installation of the different departments. 

The following articles embody a general description of the Museum. The views have been 
chosen to illustrate the design of the rooms and the methods of installation used. 

Arthur Fairbanks, 

Director. 
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